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WE print in other columns a communication on life assurance, 
written by Richard A. McCurdy, president of the Mutual Life, for 
The Independent. Ordinarily officers of companies confine their 
literary efforts to the preparation of material for the use of their 
agents, or in demonstrating, to their own satisfaction at least, that 
the company with which they are connected is the best in the 
world. It is good to see that Mr. McCurdy has stepped out of the 
rut and addresses a few sensible and pointed words to the public. 
t is the masses that need instruction in reference to life assurance, 
and if company officers, who are so familiar with the subject, 
would talk more in public about it, the work of agents would be 
greatly simplified. As a rule, these officers all talk well; being 
full of the subject they give one the essence of it in the most in- 
telligible furm. Mr. McCurdy has set a good example for other of 
his professional friends to follow. 





THERE is a vigorous opposi:ion being developed to the continu- 
ance of the gratuity fund of the Produce Exchange since the dis- 
covery that William R. Foster, Jr., attorney, has made away with 
$168,000 of the money. His plan was to advise the managers to 
invest money on mortgages, and then he would tender them ficti- 
tious mortgages, upon which was stamped a forged imitation of the 
register’s seal. The inequity of compelling every member of the 
Exchange to become a member of this fund, thus forcing upon him 
avery poor and unjust form of life assurance, has long been felt, 
and now that fraud is discovered in connection with it, a sentiment 
is being manifested in favor of abolishing the gratuity fund entirely, 
All members, regardless of age, were charged an equal sum and 
shared equally in the benefits, an inequity opposed to the science 
of life assurance. Members feel that they can buy better assurance 
for less money from the legitimate life companies, and that com- 
bining compulsory assurance with the business of the Exchange is 
unwise and undesirable. ‘These “kickers” are in the right in this 
instance, and it is to be hoped that they will succeed in doing 
away with this fund in the future. Foster has disappeared, and is 
supposed to be in Canada. A liberal reward has been offered for 
his capture, and as forgery is an extraditable offense, he is likely 
to be brought back at an early day. 





THE directors of the Aitna Insurance Company of Hartford 
have fittingly rewarded Jotham Goodnow, secretary of the com- 
pany for twenty-three years, by electing him to the presidency of 
_that great institution. Mr. Goodnow will make a worthy successor 
to the late Lucius j. Hendee. Messrs. Hendee and Goodnow 
entrusted no small part of the management to William B. Clark, 
who has carried the title of assistant secretary for twenty-one 
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years. The new office of vice-president has been created, and 
Mr. Clark has been elected to that office. We expect to see the 
company steadily progress and prosper under the guidance of 
Messrs. Goodnow and Clark, than whom there are no underwriters 
better acquainted with fire insurance matters. Captain A. C. 
Bayne of Albany, for a number of years special agent of the com- 
pany in New York State, has been elected secretary. James F. 
Dudley and William H. King are the new assistant secretaries. 
Mr. Dudley was for 2 number of vears special agent for the A°tna 
in New York and Pennsylvania, and more recently assistant man- 
ager of the North British and Mercantile. Mr. King has served 
the Aitna for twenty-six years. The Aitna Insurance Comp:ny 
stands at the head of all competing companies in point of capital, 
assets and surplus, and its record from year to year indicates that 
the men who manage its affairs thoroughly understand their busi- 
ness. 





SoME time since a life insurance company, having a subscribed 
capital of $125,000, was organized in this city, and received its 
charter under the name of the Commercial Union Life Insurance 
Company. The managers rented a nice suite of offices in the 
Aldrich building on Broadway, and were all ready to commence 
business when they were served with an injunction, obtained at 
the instance of the Commercial Union of London, restraining 
them from using the words *‘Commercial Union” in their title. 
Of course the new company had to obey the mandate of the court, 
pending an argument to make the injunction permanent, which 
involved a loss of six weeks or more while the lawyers were fight- 
ing and the court making up its mind. On Monday a decision 
was rendered in favor of the new company, and it is at liberty to 
use the coveted words in its charter in future without hindrance. 
The Commercial Union of London does both a life and fire busi- 
ness at home, but in this country it is limited to a fire business 
exclusively. As the new company proposes to do only a life busi- 
ness, the court very properly concluded that one would not con- 
flict with the other in the slightest degree, and that no one would 
ever mistake the new life company for the old fire company. The 
litigation apparently was entered upon as a means of annoyance, 
was vexatious and paltry in conception, and met with the disaster 
it so richly deserved. 

% # ® * 


As to the new Commercial Union: We are informed that a 
number of prominent gentlemen, capitalists and business men, 
have subscribed for all the stock, and are ready to pay in, or have 
done so, their money whenever the manager calls for it. When 
this is done the Insurance Superintendent will be invited to exam- 
ine the company, after which it will present its plans to the public. 
Mr. Thurman, the promoter of the company, has heretofore been 
actively identified with assessment assurance, and from his experi- 
ence has developed a scheme that is claimed to be an improve- 
ment upon the assessment plan and a close approach to the level 
premium system, the cost of assurance being midway between the 
two systems. There is apparently considerable enterprise in the 
gentlemen managing the Commercial Union, and we shall, no 
doubt, hear more about it before a great while. 





CONSIDERABLE has been said pro and con about the statute pro- 
hibiting a change of beneficiary in a policy of life assurance with- 
out the consent of both the policyholder and beneficiary. This 
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law has served in numerous instances to protect the interest of 
wives from the designs of faithless husbands who would otherwise 
deprive their wives of the benefits of assurance originally secured 
for the protection of the latter. After a policy has continued in 
force for many years and has acquired a paid-up value, in part or 
whole, the holder, whose views may have changed in the mean- 
time, might wish to divert the benefit from the wife to his children 
or other parties. But here the law interposes and prevents such a 
transfer without the consent of the wife. Instances are cited, 
on the other hand, where this statutory requirement has worked 
unjustly. A husband may sue for and secure a divorce from his 
wife for good cause, nevertheless a life assurance policy previously 
taken out by him for her benefit must continue in favor of the 
divorced wife, and the life company: is compelled to pay her the 
amount of the policy at his death. It was only recently that the 
particulars of such a case transpired. Many years ago A took out 
a policy for $15,000, naming his wife as the beneficiary. Time 
passed and the policy accumulated a large reserve, which, with 
dividend accumulations, would soon make the policy self-sustain- 
ing. A’s wife meantime acquired habits not becoming a good 
wife and eventually forsook her faithful spouse—an action entirely 
voluntary on her part—and openly lived with another man. A 
secured a divorce and then took steps to deprive her of the bene- 
fits of the life policy which he carried, but the woman notified the 
company that she would not consent to a change of the 
beneficiary, and when A died shortly afterward she received the 
assurance money. This objection to the law referred to would not 
have a forcible application in the case of term assurance, because 
the policy could in such case be easily permitted to lapse, but 
when a level premium policy has continued in force for many 
years and the reserve accumulations have become large, the policy- 
holder naturally objects to having the benefits of the policy go to 
an unworthy beneficiary. It would seem a step in the direction of 
morality and fairness that there should be special legislation, giving 
the policyholder option to change the beneficiary when the 
courts have intervened between husband and wife and granted 
a divorce on the husband’s application. 








REBATES IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


N the early spring the subject of rebates in life assurance was 
I discussed very generally by the assurance press and by the 
various associations of life agents, with the result that H. B. Hyde, 
president of the Equitable, invited a conference of presidents of 
companies in this city with a view to formulating some plan, upon 


which all could unite, for abolishing the rebate evil. A committee 
was appointed to prepare such an agreement, with instructions to 
report at a future meeting. At the time it was generally under- 
stood that the committee would call a meeting in September to 
listen to its report, but September has passed and no meeting has 
taken place. Whether the committee has prepared the plan 
suggested or not we are not informed, but as one or two defections 
from the committee are reported to have taken place, the indica- 
tions are that entire harmony does not exist even in that small body 
of gentlemen as to the policy to be pursued. 

The interest in the rebate question has been revived by the 
action of Commissioner Merrill in bringing to account the A&tna 
Life and its agent in this city, T. J. Mumford, who is alleged to 
have offered a rebate to a gentleman of the Commonwealth in 
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violation of law. The Commissioner, of course, holds the company 
responsible for the acts of its agent, but, as a matter of fact, it 
knew nothing of Mr. Mumford’s act until the Commissioner brought 
it to the attention of the officers by calling on them to explain, 
While the giving of rebates to persons seeking assurance is unques- 
tionably demoralizing to the great army of agents th the field, it is 
a question as to whether or not it is not a good thing for the 
public. The great corporations that are now doing the life assur. 
ance business of the country, are managed by keen, shrewd, careful 
business men; they are familiar not only with the science of life 
assurance, but with the methods which enterprising men in other 
lines of business employ to attract attention to themselves and 
obtain purchasers for their wares. They know, also, the cost of 
transacting the business and just how much of the premium they 
can afford to give away in the purchase of new business. If they 
pay such high commissions to agents as will enable these to divide 
with their clients, it is because the managers of the companies 
have determined that they can afford to do so, and that new busi- 
ness strengthens the company in ways that are outside of the mere 
first cost of obtaining it. Certain it is that the companies were 
never more prosperous or financially stronger than during the past 
few years, when, it is claimed, commissions have been highest and 
rebates to the assured given with a lavish hand by the agents, If 
the companies and the agents are satisfied with this condition, and 
assurers, in consequence of it, obtain assurance at less cost than 
they otherwise would, why should legislators, knowing little or 
nothing of the business, interfere to prevent the giving of rebates, 
as has been done in Massachusetts? Why not permit “free 
tra‘le” in life assurance if thereby the public is as well served at 
less cost ? 

From our standpoint the question is one for the sole considera- 
tion of the managers of companies, and hinges upon their deter. 
mination as to how much of their income they can afford to spend 
in extending their business without prejudice to their financial 
standing, or the rights of the assured, either old or new members, 
It being conceded that they have the right to pay something, who 
shall fix the limit to the amount they may pay in the way of com- 
missions ? During the discussion of the rebate question the names 
of several so-called “lightning agents,” who get large commissions, 
bring in large volumes of business, and notoriously allow rebates to 
their customers, have been freely used. These agents are con- 
demned by their fellow agents as a rule, and are spoken of as the 
*‘ great demoralizers.” They rush into the field and secure appli- 
cations for assurance in large amounts from persons who had been 
canvassed in vain by other agents. Just what their methods are 
we do not know, but that the giving of rebates is used in its most 
attractive form is understood. We have had the curiosity to in- 
quire at the offices of the companies that employ these men as to 
the character of the business sent in by them, and the answer was 
that, while they send in a good many applications that do not stick, 
yet their business on the whole is profitable, and aids materially 
each year in swelling the amount of assurance written. They have 
a good many “not taken” policies charged against them, but in 
despite of these it is found that their business on the whole is worth 
to the company all it costs. If this be true, why should not the 
“lightning agent” be retained, and his commission maintained at 
a point that will enable him to go on buying new business? No 
company, however, could rely entirely upon this class of agents; 
it must depend for the bulk of its business upon its regular corps 
of agents, who do an every-day business, persistently working their 
respective fields methodically and thoroughly, having no “spurts of 
speed,” but during the year working up a good average volume of 
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business. They devote themselves entirely to assurance, and seek 
to build up reputations as good citizens and enterprising, trust- 
worthy business men. It is certainly aggravating to them to have 
one of these roving ‘‘lightning agents” jump into their field, and 
by outbidding them steal away their customers. They have a right 
to complain, and to protest against the company they represent 
paying a higher commission to a roving agent than it does to its 
old standbys. Whatever of injustice there is in the giving of com- 
missions the companies are responsible for, and the managers of 
them are the ones to make the reform in methods so much desired. 
But the competition between companies is so great that it is 
extremely doubtful if any plan can be formulated that will do away 
with the rebate evil entirely. So long as the companies are willing 
to pay high commissions, so long will agents be found ready and 
willing to divide their commission with their customers. No agree- 
ment that the companies can make among themselves will prevent 
this, and no penalty they can inflict upon an agent for violating 
their agreement will prevent him from using his own hard-earned 
money to buy new business with if he is so inclined, ‘The exper- 
ience of fire underwriters in this respect furnishes considerable light 
upon this point, and they have never been able to prevent agents 
allowing a rebate to their customers. Companies may agree, 
ostensibly, to crush out the evil, but there is always a loophole left 
through which the slippery ones can wriggle ; agents may resolve 
and sign agreements not to give rebates, but they will not lose a 
customer when a little conciliation would retain him; States may 
legislate against rebates, but the ingenuity of agents is equal to 
circumventing the law, as it has done in Massachusetts. The 
rebate evil will not be disposed of until companies and agents 
together find it unprofitable and dangerous. We do not mean to 
impeach the integrity of life assurance men ; as a class, they stand 
high in all the moral attributes, but no higher than fire underwrit- 
ers. Competition is the life of their business, and the men engaged 
in it are simply following business methods in availing themselves 
of every means, not positively unlawful or immoral, to extend their 
connections and increase their remuneration. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


—_—_—_—_—— 


Tue election at the board to fill the vacant office of treasurer, caused by 
the resignation of Mr, Anderson, the new superintendent, was held on 
Monday, October 1, and resulted in the election of the regular candidate, 
Wm. P. St. John. The result of the election was a good deal of a sur- 
prise to the friends of the opposing candidates, and it is probable that 
neither of the other gentlemen who ran would have consented to permit 
his name to be used if he had not felt very certain of his election. 


* * * * 


Now that the organization of the board is once more complete, it seems 
about time for the long dormant plan of an active Tariff Association to be 
started up. If the present is not a good opportunity for a Tariff Associa- 
tion to begin work, there certainly will not be a good opportunity ever 
presented. Every company doing business in the city is heartily tired, at 
least of high commissions, if not of low rates. By far the larger part of 
such demoralization as exists is in the matter of commissions, as rates on 
general business continue to hold up fairly well. 

% % * % 


A very large number of important risks have been ‘‘ sprinkled” since 
the first of the present year. When sprinklers were first introduced, their 
use was confined almost entirely to manufacturing risks, but has now 
Spread to a variety of other classes. Three theatres in this city and vicin- 
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ity have been ‘‘ sprinkled” and a large number of wholesale mercantile 
houses, The most recent prominent case of the adoption of this system 
is in the great retail establishment of R. H. Macy & Co., which has been 
thoroughly equipped. 


* * * * 


Ir is something of a question as to whether the immense reduction in 
rate, which is made the moment a risk is *‘ sprinkled,” is fully justified. 
In the case of R. H. Macy & Co., it is understood that since the equip. 
ment the risk has been placed in very large lines at seventy-five cents. 
Of course the risk is comparatively safe from the danger of fire, but 
should there be a fire ata moment of any derangement of the sprinkler 
system, it would burn just as readily as if there were no sprinklers in it, 
and once fairly started, such a risk as Macy’s is pretty sure to be a total 


loss, 
* * oa “ 


THE September losses in this city and vicinity were comparatively 
light, and probably every company was materially aided in reducing its 
loss ratio for the year on its metropolitan business. The companies 
certainly need sucha result, as it is well understood that a large portion 
of all of those doing business in the city, show losses amounting to more 
than 100 per cent of their premiums for the year in New York city. 


* * * * 


Ir is well understood that several companies not now represented in 
New York, are only awaiting the re-establishment of a Tariff Association 
to make metropolitan appointments. The present year has been one of 
great decrease in the number of companies represented, against which 
there has been no corresponding entry of new companies or those not 
previously here. If no more companies are to come in until the associa- 
tion is working, it is doubtful if there will be such arrivals during the 
present year. Possibly one reason that leads to inactivity in the matter 
of the reorganization of the Tariff Association, is the certain knowledge 
that if any such reorganization is to take place upon a permanent and 
strong basis, it means an immediate increase in the number of companies 
competing for business. 


* * * * 


Tuis has been a hard year for assessment life and accident associa- 
tions ; some of these companies have been compelled to make additional 
or special assessments in order to meet their current losses, and it is 
rumored that many more will have to do so before the year closes. 
Nothing is so fatal to the success of co-operatives as the necessity of 
making special calls, and there is probably not one of them that does not 
prefer to let its losses accumulate to a very dangerous point before 
making an extra call, which inevitably means the loss of a large percent- 
age of its entire policyholders, and may be considered as marking ‘‘ the 
beginning of the end.” 


*« * * * 





OnE difficulty in the way of dealing with these organizations is, that they 
take an extraordinary amount of killing. A regular life or accident com- 
pany cannot hope to stand unless its losses are paid with great prompt- 
ness, but some of the co-operatives continue to flourish, notwithstanding 
the fact that they are months in arrears in the payment of their losses, and 
that of such as are paid, a considerable number are compromised for no 
other reason than that the paying company is absolutely unable to afford 
any better result. 











WESTERN ITEMS. 





EDWARD TILDEN & Co. have resigned from the Chicago Fire Under- 
writers Association. Their business has been disposed of to Sweenie & 


Sweenie. 
x % x 


Tue total amount of premiums reported as received by the members of 
the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association for the six months ending 
June 30, 1888, was $1,849,353. Am assessment of one and one-quarter 
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per cent of this amount will be made to defray the expenses of the asso- 
ciation for the proceeding six months. 


* * * 


ANOTHER mutual fire insurance company has made its appearance. It 
is located at South Bend, Ind., and is called the American Mutual Fire. 
C. D. Miley is the name of its secretary. It is represented in Chicago by 
E. J. Cleveland & Co., the brokers, 


* * * 


At Chicago agents may grant the use of crude petroleum for fuel in 
the generation of steam, subject, however, to the usual survey of the 
premises, the insertion of the association’s rules and the payment of one- 
half of one per cent on the sum insured on all exposed property. 


* * * 


BUSINESS seems to have been unusually dull on La Salle street of late, 
but things were lively enough among the “locals” last Friday and 
Saturday when it became known that two firms, members of the Chicago 
Fire Underwriters Association, had handed in their resignations. These 
were A. H. Darrow and Hopkins & Hasbrouck, and the act was 
caused by the ‘‘solicitor” rules of the association. Before sundown of 
Saturday, however, both agencies had withdrawn their written intention 
of becoming ‘‘non-boarders.” A committee of four members ‘‘ talked 
business” to the dissatisfied brethren and peace is apparently assured for 
the present. The whole trouble arises from the supposition by com- 
panies (and possibly general agents) that certain local agents are securing 
more than their share of the cream (outside risks—otherwise known as 
stores and dwellings), which produced annually probably $500,000 in pre- 
miums to be divided between sixty offices—each representing numerous 
companies. The loss ratio on this business has been ostentatiously held 
up before many companies, who no doubt have stirred up their agents, 
and they in turn have endeavored, through their association, to regulate 
the broker or solicitor so as to secure uniform or equal basis upon which 
to work the ‘‘ outside business.” There are among the members of the 
Chicago Underwriters Association men of unusual intelligence, whose 
good judgment has secured for the insurance companies one of the 
strongest compacts of the day, and whose good work will occupya 
prominent position in the history of fire underwriting. This power has 
been the secret of the success of the present association, and there should 
be no occasion for alarm over the supposition that the members are not 
capable of successfully settling all questions which may arise, 


* * * 


H. N. HAYDEN, late superintendent of the fidelity branch of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company’s Buffalo department, has transferred his office to 
Chicago, where he fills a similar position for the same company in the 
Northwest. His office is located in the Phenix building. 


* * * 


THE committee on patent appliances of the Chicago Fire Underwriters 
Association, has reported on the automatic fire alarm transmitter of the 
Chicage Automatic Fire Service Company, recommending its adoption 
by the association and the usual allowance for automatic fire alarm sys- 
tems. Heretofore the Western Electric Mercurial system has had a mon- 
opoly in this line at Chicago, and the underwriters have shown good 
judgment in approving of another system. 


* * * 


THE Cook County Compact recently adopted a new constitution and 
by-laws, They are identical with those of the Chicago Fire Underwriters 


Association. 
* + * 


Jas A. MILLER & Co. of Chicago have secured the sub-agency of the 
Phenix of Brooklyn, same formerly represented by R. A. Waller & Co. 
The Phenix will make a capital substitute for the Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, which was in Miller & Co.’s agency. 


x x % 
Fripay last at Chicago brought some poor luck to various insurance 


companies in the shape of a 2-11 fire in the furniture store of S. G. Wilk- 
inson'& Co. The blaze, although a serious one, was confined to the 


[ Zh ursday, 


building in which it originated, with slight damage to one adjoining risk, 
Two lives were lost, and the members of the fire department and patro] 


put through a hard fight. 
* % x 


AMonG recent Chicago visitors were J. W. Beilstein of Louisville; 
Wm. M. Richards, president of the Fidelity and Casualty Company: 
Jeffrey Beavan of New York, and C.G. Fothergill of Liverpool, both 
managers of the London and Lancashire ; Dr. Gage, vice-president of the 
State Mutual Life, and H. M. Witter, secretary of the same company, 

* * % 

SEVERAL inquiries relative to the Columbia Building and Savings 
Association (general offices at 169 La Salle street, Chicago) have been 
made of insurance agencies on the street. Of the officers W. F. Shaw 
and J. N. Eddy are connected with the Commercial Mutual Accident 
Association, to which THe SpecTaTor recently referred editorially in 
anything but flattering terms. Theassociation referred to has secured its 
charter in Indiana, 

x ~ ~ 

N. H. STEVENSON, one of the New England Mutual Life’s agents in 

Chicago, died of apoplexy last week. 


* * % 


THE Illinois manzgement of the Life Indemnity and Investment Com- 
pany has been placed in the hands of George A. Parker, formerly with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, J. R. Billings, the former general agent 
at Chicago, having decided to leave the life assurance field. 


* * * 


THE Corn Palace at Sioux City, Ia., has been rated by the compact 
manager at five per cent. This mammoth structure, composed of corn 
and lumber, is certainly something new in fire hazards. Who wants it? 


* * * 


THE Franklin Fire of Indianapolis is reinsuring in the German-Ameri- 
can of New York all its policies in Indiana outside of Indianapolis, It 
will be remembered that about a year ago Eugene Cary of Chicago and 
J. M. Neuberger bought up the stock of the Franklin quietly at from fifty 
per centto par. The capital of the company will not be reduced. 

Cuicaco, ILu., October 1. D. W. S, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A National Convention of Boiler Inspectors. 


AT a meeting of boiler inspectors from several leading cities, held at St. 
Louis on September 22, a call was issued for a national convention of 


boiler inspectors and examiners of engineers as follows : 
To Inspectors of Boilers and Boards of Engineers : 

DEAR Sirs—You are requested to attend a convention of inspectors of 
boilers and examiners of engineers, to be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., Novem- 
ber 20, 1888. The purpose of the convention is the general discussion of 
the inspection service, and laws for the better protection of life and prop- 
erty, and also to arrange for a uniform system of inspection throughout 
the country where there is an inspection service, and to endeavor to ex- 
tend the service to cover the entire country, and to stop the sale of old 
and worthless boilers that have been condemned by inspectors, and are 
then sold to ignorant and inexperienced persons throughout the country 
where there is no inspection service. William McClellan, inspector, city 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Wordell Guthrie, inspector, city of Chicago, IIl.; 
Peter P. Eagan, inspector, city of Denver, Col.; Washington Mullen, 
inspector, city of New York ; James W. Morse, president State Board of 
Inspectors of Minnesota; J. H. Standeven, inspector, city of Omaha, 
Neb.; E. D. Bateman, inspector, city of Cincinnati, O., committee. 


All inspectors or others intending to be at the convention are asked to 
address Wm. McClellan, City Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 





Trying the Dodge Himself. 


On the 16th inst. the Flour City Life Association of Rochester received 
an application for a policy of $3000 in class ‘* B,” upon the life of Dennis 
G. Littlefield, in favor of his son, Henry Littlefield, both prominent stove 
manufacturers of Albany, accompanied by aduly certified medical examl- 
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nation by one of their Albany physicians. The prominence of the parties 
and apparent genuineness of the paper induced them to issue a policy on 
the 17th and forward it to the party whose name was signed agent, and 
who had within a short time before written the company that he wished to 
act for them in that locality. On Saturday foliowing, when considering 
the application for agency, the suspicions of F. J. Butler, the secretary of 
the company, were aroused, and the president, C. F. Underhill, accom- 
panied by Charles A. Keeler, Esq., the attorney of the company, imme- 
diately left for Albany. Their investigation resulted in their filing affi- 
davits for a warrant which was issued for O. N. Lumbert, who has been 
acting for an Indiana company which was recently barred out of the State 
by Superintendent Maxwell, at which time he made certain threats which 
caused suspicion to rest upon him in connection with the transaction, as 
the ‘Flour City” had formulated and copyrighted a plan which the 
Indiana company desired to work in this State. From the affidavit it 
appears that he wrote out an application and signed Mr. Littlefield’s 
name, and went to the medicai examiner—a new man—and stated that all 
the company wanted was to know that the agent knew the insured was 
all right, and all he needed was to take the agent’s word for it. After 
arriving in Albany, they succeeded in finding out that Lumbert dined 
with a resident of Albany at the Globe Hotel in that city on the 15th, and 
upon being seen the party admitted that Lumbert showed him the appli- 
cation and stated that the Messrs. Littlefield did not know of it and never 
saw it, and that he was going to send it on to the company, and asked 
him to go to the post-office and get the policy, which would be addressed 
to J. W. Howard, the name assumed by him in his application for agency, 
and forward it to Oswego, where he (Lumbert) would be, which was after- 
wards complied with. The warrant was issued last Tuesday morning, 
and telegrams immediately sent out for his arrest, and it is believed he 
will be secured before he can leave the State; if not, it is the intention of 
the company to apply for a requisition and see that frauds of this kind 
are not repeated. — Rochester Union and Advertiser, September 27. 





Certain Conditions Affecting Life Insurance. 


By RicHaARD A. McCurpy, PRESIDENT OF THE MurTvAt Lire INsur- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw York, 


I AM invited to contribute an article to The Independent upon the present 
condition of life insurance in this country. To cover the entire subject 
would require more time than I have at my disposal and occupy more 
space than would probably be allotted by the editor ; but there are certain 
conditions that have been developed in the progress of the business and 
by the growth of the country which I will touch upon. 

Life insurance has been truthfully represented as the poor man’s best 
friend. It has been held out as the scheme of all others among those 
known to modern finance whereby the industrious and the frugal mey 
make provision for their loved ones and dependents against the inevitable 
day when bereavement and possible want may stand at the shrouded por- 
tal, How deeply this appreciation of the aim and function of life insur- 
ance has become embedded in the convictions of the popular heart and 
mind is evidenced by the fact that while the total amount of insurance in 
force in the United States on December 31, 1887, was $2,474,507,120— 
the total number of policies among which this amount was distributed 
was 929,853, making an average of $2661 to each person insured, while 
the annual premium paid on each of said policies per $1000 was $40.65. 

No more conclusive demonstration is needed of the fact that these 
small policies represent, in large measure, the forethought, the self-denial 
and the confidence of the wage-earners and the small producers of the 
country. But when we take into consideration the degree to which life 
insurance has been sought by the more prosperous and the more wealthy ; 
when we reflect that in this number of insured persons are many who 
carry policies of $5000, $10,000 and $20,0000, while recent publications 
disclose the fact that in the grand total some, relatively few, persons 
carry policies of $100,000 and upward (there being one well-known mer- 
chant who is insured for $1,000,000), it becomes evident that, taking out 
the insurances for $10,000 and over, the average policy among those in 
moderate circumstances would be greatly reduced. Probably it would 
be safe to assume that after this process of elimination the average insur- 
ance among the remaining policyholders would be less than $2000, carry- 
ing an annual premium of, say, $35 per $1000. 

And this brings me to my subject. Isthe great mass of the workers of 
this country befooled by the plausibility of agents into investing its little 
Savings in a scheme which the banker and the capitalist are wary of, or 
have the banker and the capitalist failed to perceive that with the march 
of events the great life insurance companics of the country have become 
qualified to stand to them in the same relation, but for larger sums, as 
they have hitherto held toward those of humble means? Is it not true 
that the average well-to-do merchant, manufacturer or banker thinks he 
has done a very good thing when he has taken a policy of $10,000, or at 
most $20,000? And yet how pitifully inadequate such an amount of 
insurance may be as a protection to his estate at the time when it may be 
Most needed. Let me give as an illustration an actual occurrence. I 


-Mét socially, not long ago, a friend to whom [ had never spoken on the 


Subject of insurance, and he said to me: 

“Mr. McCurdy, what is the best kind of a policy to take out in your 
company ?” 

I answered : 

“Mr. Williams (I will call him so), I never talk shop outside of my 
shop, but as you have introduced the subject I will say, there is no best 
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policy. A life insurance company may be regarded as a general mer- 
chant. He deals in silks, velvets, woolens, prints and sheetings. He 
offers his goods at prices proportioned to their cost. The buyer has his 
choice. The seller accommodates himself to the need or the fancy of the 
buyer. So in life insurance. Its different forms of contracts are con- 
structed with a view to the probable demands of the applicant. The best 
policy for you is the one which in view of your own circumstances is best 
— to your own wants. Let me ask how much insurance you now 
ave ?” 

Mr. Williams answered : 

‘**Why, I did have $24,000; but one was an endowment policy in your 
company for $8000, which you paid; so now I have $16,000; but I was 
thinking of making it up to the original amount.” 

I replied : 

‘*Mr. Williams, before going any further, allow me to say that you are 
very inadequately protected. Your first duty is to take out more insur- 
ance in any good company. I don’t ask you to take it in mine, but you 
— to make up your life insurance to $100,000 before you are a week 
older.” 

‘*A hundred thousand dollars! Why, why, what do you mean?” ex- 
claimed my friend. 

“Can I talk straight out to you without giving offense ?” 

“Certainly you can ; go ahead,” 

‘** Well then, John Williams, I don’t know accurately anything about 
your private affairs, but you are reputed to be avery rich man. I know 
you live in handsome style on Fifth avenue ; you have a cottage at the 
beach ; you drive expensive turnouts, and you entertain handsomely. 
How much you’ve got salted down in securities I don’t know, but your 
firm is one of the biggest iron houses in the country. Everything goes on 
all right while John Williams is around. But when John Williams steps 
out and his estate has got to be divided into six or seven portions, how 
do you think blast furnaces and rolling mills and bar iron will pan out as 
immediately available assets? Can you guarantee that while that estate 
is being converted and divided your wife and children can go on living 
in the Fifth avenue house and keep up the cottage at the Beach just the 
same? Don’t you think that when your executors come to settle with 
your surviving partners a cool $100,000 in cash in the strong box will 
impart a degree of confidence to them and infuse an element of equaliza- 
tion into the negotiations that will be worth a good many tons of ore or 
blooms to your estate ?” 

The argument convinced, and Mr. Williams took my advice. And so 
we return. Which is right, the poor man or the rich man? I say that the 
wealthy men of this country, as a class, have scarcely begun to perceive 
how inexpressibly valuable life insurance is as a protection to their 
estates. 

The relation of things has changed. Thirty years ago a man who had a 
fortune of $100,000 was called a rich man. To-day there are as many 
men worth a million as there were then men worth one-tenth of it. 

Pari passu the great life insurance companies of to-day have developed 
into powerful instrumentalities, capable not only of caring for the savings 
of the lowly but also of guaranteeing the solidity of large accumulations. 

Instead of carrying $5000 of life insurance as he did thirty years ago, 
or $10,000 or $20,000 as he does to-day, the man of ample means should 
carry $50,000 or $100,000, and even this amount may prove in some cases 
little enough. He should do it, noton the ground urged upon the artisan 
or the clerk, of a protection against penury and want, but because the 
larger the estate the more extended it is likely to be and the more effi- 
cacious is the ready money of the life insurance in preserving and main- 
taining it. The man who desires to have the successful results of his life 
work guarded and protected from adverse contingencies, when he is no 
longer on hand to take charge, should see to it that the relation between 
the bulk of his other investments and his life insurance is adequately 
maintained. At present he does not do it 


Morris PL iains, N. J. — The Independent. 





The Lesson of San Francisco’s Fire. 


Tue extensive conflagration of Sunday last, by which property to the 
value of nearly or quite $1,000,000 was destroyed, carries a lesson of as 
much moment to the general public as to underwriting circles. ‘This fire 
emphasized in a most forcible manner the claims put forth recently 
through the columns of the daily press and insurance journals by Chief 
Scannell, Fire Marshal Towe and leading underwriters and merchants, 
as to the absolute needs of the fire department of this city: More en- 
gines, more hose, more hydrants, and, above all, a full paid department 
as to the men, The fact that the limited number of firemen on duty 
worked like heroes only goes to show what might have been accomplished 
with a full complement of regularly paid firemen, supplied to at least a 
decent degree with the necessary appliances for the work to be done, 
When it is remembered that the total value of the real and personal prop- 
erty destroyed was about $1,000.000, while the loss to insurance compa- 
nies will fall considerably below one-fifth of that amount, we will hardly 
be charged with writing in the interest of the business class which we 
represent. A city of the size and importance of San Francisco with but 
1300 feet of reserve hose on hand, rendering it necessary for the chief 
engineer to make requisition on the dealers of the city for the urgent 
need of the hour ; hydrants, and in such a section of the city too, so far 
apart that a portion of the engines were unavailable at effective nearness 
to the scene, engines some of them of so antiquated a type as to be of 
anything but their proper value, and a force of call men receiving but a 
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pitiful compensation, and at liberty to seek that recreation, in many cases 
away from the city, which the man who works hard at a trade all the 
week reasonably feels himself entitled to. The subject has been thor- 
oughly discussed and written about. Now the fire fiend has shed the 
light of his torch upon it, and the main feature of this scene, we find to 
be somewhat out of the usual run of such experiences, poor families 
stripped of house and home, working mechanics despoiled of their imple- 
ments of trade, and comparatively no indemnity through insurance. 
Will the lesson be heeded now? We shall see.—Pacific Underwriter. 





Electric Lighting and Fire Hazards.* 


THE dangers arising from the use of electricity as a source of light and power 
are two-fold; and both forms are of a nature to deeply interest the fire brigade. In 
the one instance it is a matter of conflagration, one more cause for an alarm, 
with its possible attendant dangers, while fighting a plain fire; and in the other, a 
matter of more serious personal interest to the individual from contact w.th con- 
ductors, — or indirectly, over which a dangerous current may be flowing. 

At the risk of twice telling a tale, I may be permitted to state that electric light 
currents are radically different when used for different forms of ligh'ing. These 
differences are differences of degree, either in pressure or quantity, and the one 
form cannot be used for the other variety of illumination. 

That is, the current required for an arc lamp, such as you see on the street, in 
which the carbon consumes and is daily replaced, cannot be utilized for one of the 
smaller lamps, save as the current is modified by the use of smaller wire. And 
the current used in the glow or i.candescent lamps, the small lamps, in which the 
light is in the form of a loop in a small globe, cannot in a general way be utilized 
for the former, the arc lamp. 

While there are some slight variations to this general rule, these are not of a 
nature to affect the illustration, and are not essential here. 

The first, or arc light current, i, one in which high pressure, oras we call it high 
potential, is a necessity. The quantity of curr nt flowing is low but comparatively 
constant, but the pressure is variable, depending on the work to be done by the 
current. By work I mean the number of lamps, or motors, or plating machines, 
or any other applicaticn of power. Electr.city must be looked on as a force or 
power, like heat. 

. The second, or incandescent form ot current, is one in which the pressure remains 
comparatively constant, while the quantity generated by the machine is increased 
with every additional lamp placed in the line, 

These are the two most generally used forms of current, and in both of these the 
current effects are constant in direction—what is known as current flow is assumed 
to be from the positive side of the generator to the line, through the lamps and back 
to the dynamo. 

A recently introduced form of generator is being installed ia many cities of the 
Union which is known as an alternate current machine and system. In this form 
the current generated at the machine is of the high pressure variety, but is of an 
alternate character. The impulses, instead of being headed all in one direction, 
are reversed, are vibratory in their character, like the strokes of apump. This 
current is carried by a comparatively sma‘! wire to the point where it 1s wished to 
utilize it for lighting, and here it is taken into and run through what is known as 
a converter or transformer, which consists of a coil of this wire, as thoroughly in- 
sulated as possibie from both the iro1 box and a second coil lying next to the first. 

You have all heard of induction. Here is a good place to show what induction 
means. These two coils lying next each other, but so separated electrically by 
insulation that no current can pass from either to the other; these two coils have 
currents, The first one receives its current from the geuerator—but the second? 
This has a current, and this current is an induced current, a current produced by 
the influence at a distance both positive an electrical from it, without contact. 

Now, if the generator sent out a perfectly steady current instead of an alternating 
current this transtormer would fail of its purpose, because induction is an action 
which only shows itself in the secondary or induced coil, at the closing or opening 

- of the primary or inducing coil current. 

My object in going into all this detail is to give you all a little inside information, 
so when one of these electrical experts comes along with a new system that he 
tells you is perfectly safe to board and sleep and play with, you will not be en- 
tirely at his mercy. 

Weil, to go back to the converter. The secondary wire by a difference in its size 
from the primary, exhibits a different form of current. The chisf characteristic of 
the primary current is pressure, with very little quantity. In the secondary we 
have much quantity, with very little pressure. 

If we multip'y the pressure by the quantity, we shall find the result the same in 
both cases, s ive what is lost by the converting process. 

Now this secondary current is also alternate like the primary, but it is of low 
pressure and jarge quantity, and so it is used for incandescent lighting. Just now 
it is not used much for power, but it will be by and by. 

We have now three forms of electrical currents which are used for light or p>wer. 
1 Thearc dir ct current of constant quantity. The 2d is the incandescent direct 
current of constant pressure. 3. The incandescent alternate or induced current. 

Exch of these forms of current has its own pe-:uliarities, each is capable of doing 
harm in its own individual way, and each requires to be watched and guarded 
against from a different standpoint. 

All wires, especially electric light conductors, should be placed underground, 
because of freedom from all intcrruptions, atmospheric and mechanical. Im- 
prov ‘ments in underground methods and insulation render a true economy, as well 
as a method of safety, 

If this suggestion is ignored and poles are permitted, good insulation is the chief 
and principal necessity, and one which is, unfortunately, too often ignored by the 
electric light men. 

I want to say right here, not because I am in danger offorgettingit, but because 
it is a good place for it, that you will all do welltokeep your eyes on wires wh‘ch 
are cotton-covered and then painted with common paint. The electric light man 
will tell you it’s underwriter's wire, and therefore good—tell him you have heard 
it called undertaker’s wire ; he will tell you it is asbestos painted—contradic: him 
and make him prwve it ; he will tell you it is weatherproof—tell him Barrett says 
it is not, and make him put up a decent wire out of doors, something that with 
the first rain will not water-soak and endanger the life of everybody who stumbles 
over it, or the property it happens toswing against. An arc light line should not 
be allowed to approach nearer than seven feet in crossing a roof, should never be 
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permitted to come near enoug’ to interfere with a fireman or anyone on a fr 
escape, and, if on poles, should be run so as to reduce, as far as possible, ihe chances 
of its interference with other wi-es. At all points where it enters or leaves build. 
ings, it should do so through an extra insulation, and this last should be slanted 
downward on the outside to prevent rain from running in along the wire. Perhaps 
as good an insulator for this purpose as any is a piece of hard rubber tubing 
which should fit the hole tight so as not to slip. & 

You want to keep water away from electricity, for the tendency is to escape 
wherever there is dampness, water, if not pure, being a good conductor of the 
electric current. 

If all electric lines could be kept from ground contacts, that is, contacts more 
or less perfect to the earth, they wouldn't do somuch mischief. To keep them 
thus insulated is the great problem of to-day. When a piece of poor wire lies op 
a tin roof, and there comes up a shower, the tin and the wet walls and the cop. 
duc'or pipe and all, taken together, form what we call an earth or ground conner. 
tion. Now, with only this one bad spot on aline no harmisdone. But Suppose 
in the next block the wire touches an awning frame; when that rain comes up the 
awning is apt to take fire, and when the young man comes out of the store to 
poke away the wire with a wet stick, he makes a third ground, and has his feelings 
hurt for trying to doa good deed. This is one of those cases where water yill 
make fire, and in a!l cases it is a second ground, or rather two grounds, which re. 
sult in mischief. 

Prevention is always better than cure, and if a line is properly constructed, and 
these little points looked after in the commencement, much time, labor and 
worry is avoided in the future. 

The forte of the are light current is pressure, which means capacity for destruc. 
tion. 

In the second form of current, where quantity is its v:ta! necessity, the power to 
kill is nothing so potent, because of the lew pressure employed. But it has js 
little peculiarity as well as the former variety of current. 

And right here I must explain a little again, to make myself better understood, 
If you draw a match on a board (most of you don’t, but if you should), the me. 
chanical force you u:e is converted into heat, and the match takes fire. You say 
the friction did it—that is, something that opposed the mechanical force you ap- 
plied—a resistance converted the power into heat. 

In electricity there can be just such an opposition to the electrical flow (we call 
it resistance), and the result is precisely the same—heat is developed. 

When, in my mind, I set the awning afirea moment ago, I did it by this same 
resistance. A wet awning isnot as good a conductor as a copper wire, and 50, 
while it carried off a certain amount of current, part of this force was turned into 
heat and set the cloth on fire 

A current like that in use for the small form of electric lamp, the incandescent 
lamp, has far more quintity of current, and consequently needs larger wires to 
carry it, but because of its low pressure characteristic it is not so liable to get away 
from its proper channel. When it does so get away, however, then, meeting 
with resistance, heat and fire may fol'ow. 

We have a safeguard for this, aside from highinsulation. One form of metal will 
carry an electrical current more readily than ano her, just as a glass tube will 
carry water more readily than a rough-bored wooden one—it is smoother. So 
we calculate on the size of wire neces-ary to carry the required amount of current 
without unduly heating, and then put into that line a piece of another metal, 
which will not carry the current as readily as the copper, and when an increase of 
current heats the copper, it melts the other metal and opens the line. 

So you see the two systems depend for safety upon two different methods, and 
what is proper in the one case may be improper or impracticable in the other. 

The third form or system combines the two—high and low pr: ssure systems, 
and both forms of protection are required—one on either side of the converter or 
transformer. So long as the insulation between the two coils in that box remains 
perfect these two forms of protection are complete, each for its own system. Should 
the two wires, primary and secondary, in the transformer become crossed or make 
contact outside the box, neither portion of the line would be protected. 

The greatest danger, as I look at it, is from contacts with telegraph, telephone 
and dead wi-es. Telegraph, telephone and old disused wires are al! at one cr 
both ends in contact with ground. If the electric light line is already grounded, 
even imperfectly or partially, and it then crosses one of the above conductors, 
why the current will divide between the line proper and the earth which forms 
a second path between the two contacts. Now, suppose two such wires are im- 
perfectly crossed by an electric light wire, one of these to the right and the other 
to the left of the centre; the two contacts may be sufficient to quietly carry all 
the current to ground. But let somebody pick up one of those wires, he becomes 
the conductor in place of the wire at the point where he takes hold of it, and 
from there to ground. The quantity of current which he is made to carry may be 
very small, but the pressure behind it may be enough to kill even a fireman. 

Still, while the incandescent form of current is most likely to turn in an alarm, 
there is also danger from fire from the arc current, for wherever and whenever 
electricity is obstructed in its flow the current is changed from its original form 
and shows itself as heat, just as friction produces heat. 

It is far easier to show how fire or other damage may occur through electricity 
than it is to say how we can under all circumstances prevent these troub'es. 

When there isa man in charge of the fire alarm telegraph he should have 
authority to inspect and determine what is necessary to make a plant safe, Well, 
some of you will say, ‘‘ But we have no fire alarm, therefore no superintendent of 
telegraph.” These cases are rare, and will naturally follow in the wake of 
more progressive cities. Others will say, ‘‘ Our superintendent has not had suffi- 
cient experie-ce to justify his assignment to such a responsible duty.’’ If thatis 
so, and I presume it is, the managers or heads of the fire departments are solely 
to blame for it. I am free to say there are isolated ca:es where the gentlemen in 
charge of fire telegraph systems are not as fully versed in elec’rical knowledge as 
they should be, and I find it the case that there is not sufficient attention paid to 
the selection of a head for that department. 

In the selection of engineers, drivers, stokers, e‘c., particular care is taken t) 
make proper choice, after rigid examination as to ability. But ia the telegraph 
department promotion is awarded some re who has climbed a pole, cleaned 
a battery or joined a wire. This seems to be considered sufficient to render him 
competent. I think promotions of this character should be made from the fire 
department ranks, and especial attention should be paid to the capacity of the 
candidate to excel in his profession. All reason ble opportunity should be given 
him to acquire information which will be of use to him in the capacity he is 
assume. ‘The telegraph arm of the service is the all-important one. You will all 
admit the justice of these criticisms. He should be admitted at your conventions, 
and should be conversant with, or at least have a fiir knowledge of, al! branches of 
the telegraphic profession. In short, he should be your authority and the referee 
in all electrical matters which may arise among your citizens. -. 

I think there would be as much reason in a>king an outside party for informa- 
tion in fire matters, when you have an organized department, as fo employ a2 
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outside expert to tell you what you need in electric lighting, when you have a 
superintendent of telegraph in your own department. on : 

One of two things you are coming to. You will have electric lights and electric 
wires in your midst everywhere. You cannot and you dc not want to prevent 
=, we must make up our minds to either take the lines and fixtures as they 
are placed, and with these the,risk of trouble, or we must see to it that the work is 
properly done and properly run when finished. ey 

One word about power lines. While a motor on an arc circuit consumes no 
more energy than a lamp, still it is different from a lamp in this one respect. It 
js used for power purposes to run a printing press or a fan, or something, and 
has to be stopped and star ed, perhaps many times a day. Each employee in the 
establishment in turn takes a hand at it, and by and by feels that it is safe to do 
a little experimenting on his own hook, and he takes risks which would make an 
old electrician shudder. An electric lamp, on the contrary, is hung up, generally 
out of reach, and is lighted and extingui hed from the station. There is no ex- 
cuse for monkeying with it. : , 

A mo‘or may be run by either an arc light or an incandescent light current, but 

either one should be protected as carefully as, if not more caretully than, an arc 
Jamo. ‘They look well fenced in, with a large-sized danger notice close by. 
The insurance people are the firemen's b« st friends in this matter. I would sug- 
gest to the chief to make it his business to talk this matter down with the insur- 
ance agents, and I fe-l sure that good may be brought out of such a conference. 
They are interested, and while insurance rates are less in some portions of New 
England, where electric light has displaced gas, these lower rates cannot be 
obtained except on the certificate of an inspector, and I am satisfied that this view 
of the subject is rapidly spreading among the sensible insurance people. Is it not 
reasonabl, then, that these gentlemen will aid in this matter, as they are ever 
ready to aid in carrying out a good suggestion from a practical fireman. 





Liverpool’s New Water Supply. 

Tue construction of the new water supply system for the city of 
Liverpool, Eng., involves the removal of a whole Welsh village, including 
woods, cottages, churches, etc., this large space to be devoted to a res- 
ervoir four and one-half miles long by half a mile to a mile broad, and 
eighty feet deep. There are to be three lines of pipe, each sixty-eight 
miles long, with filtering beds and secondary reservoirs, and the cost of 
the aqueduct alone is estimated at $15,000,000, 

A correspondent of The Sanitary Record, who a short time since visited 
the site of the reservoir, writ‘s of it: 

‘The dam is alone worth seeirg of itself, as it is an architecturally con- 
structed wall of partition dividing the upper from the lower valley of the 
Vyrnwy at a sort of gorge, and not an embankment. 

‘The upper valley opens out into a spacious coomb with high ridges 
on all sides, and has a flat bottom of about a quarter to half a mile 
broad, taken up by pasturage divided by hedges and ditches and grazed 
on by cattle. It is an alluvial flat, and probably consists of clays, silts 
and peats of an unknown depth, only ascertainable by boring through ; 
and if peats were found in any mass they would probably be disseminated 
in and color the water overlaying it. 

‘But what more specially might interest the sanitarian is the presence 
of the village of Llanwddyn, about half way in the length of the basin, 
which will have to be engulfed when the water is run on.” 





English Companies in Austria. 


Ir is well known that the results of the operations of fire insurance 
offices in Austria have been most unsatisfactory in 1887, but this has not 
been very apparent from the reports of the Austrian companies, because 
the business of most of them is extended to foreign countries, where 
they have worked with a profit. The figures of English offices, which 
have recently been published, prove clearly that their experience of the 
Austrian field in 1887 has been unfortunate indeed, and, moreover, in 
most cases, the year has followed one which was also unsatisfactory for 
most of them, We believe nearly all the English offices are only reinsur- 
ers to the Austrian offices, and therefore do not get the pick of the busi- 
ness, but, nevertheless, it shows that the business has been of an unsatis- 
factory character. Foreign companies do not appear to have ever ob- 
tained grand results in Austria, and with the experience of the last two 
years it is to be wondered at that any fresh company ventures on this pre- 
carious field; it is stated, however, that another English office, the 
London Assurance Corporation, has now also obtained the concession 
for Austria, The figures of last year’s Austrian business of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe are: Net premium income, 474,249 florins (26,000 
more than in 1886); losses, 402,170 florins, and charges, 139,736 florins ; 
result, a loss of 76,475 florins (against 18,950 florins loss in 1886). The 
Commercial Union figures are: Net premiums, 159 686 fl rins (358,547 
florins in 1886); net losses, 244,415 florins (337,407 florins in 1886) ; 
charges, 48,483 florins (105,542 in 1886); result of the year’s working, a 
loss of 65,410 florins, against 69,807 florins in 1886. The Manchester: 
Premiums, 245.250 florins (632,580 in 1886); losses, 312,493 florins 
(319,651 in 1886); charges, 70,636 florins (129,526 in 1886); result, 59,315 
florins loss, against a profit of 17,603 florins in the previous year. Na- 
tional of Ireland: Premiums, 144,196 florins; losses, 143,540 florins ; 
charges, 43,209 florins ; losses, 44,796 florins (3787 florins loss in 1886). 
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Norwich Union: Premiums, 120,367 florins; losses, 103.542 florins; 
charges, 39,255 florins; result, loss of 27,953 florins, against a profit of 
3976 in 1886. The French company, Confance, has had also unfortunate 
experience in Austria, 1887 as well as 1886 showing a loss, the former of 
71,686 florins and the latter of 45,496 florins, the premium income in 
1887 having been 140,789 florins, and in 1886, 303,355 florins. — Zhe 
Review. 





The Reservoirs in the Northwest. 


THE recent discussion in the Senate of the question of the advisability of 
appropriating public money for the system of reservoirs at the head waters 
of the Mississippi lends especial interest to a paper read some time since 
by Rufus Davenport, C. E., upon the subject of these reservoirs. After 
detailing the inspection and prosecution of the work of constructing the 
dams, he said : 

** From the latest revision of the estimates the four dams now in opera- 
tion are capable of retaining about 77,000,000,000 cubic feet of water, suf- 
ficient to furntsh about 10,000 cubic feet per second for ninety day's. With 
the proposed dam at Sandy Lake'and the change at Pokegama the capacity 
will be increased to 83,000,000,000 cubic feet, sufficient to furnish 10,700 
cubic feet per second for ninety days. The conditions thus far have not 
been favorable for the retention of very large quantities of water. The 
last high water year was 1882. Leech lake and Lake Winnibagoshish were 
first closed for the retention of water in the spring of 1884. They have 
consequently had the full benefit of the drouth In spite, however, of the 
somewhat unfavorable conditions under which the completed reservoirs 
have so far been operated, the re ults have been very encoureging and 
foreshadowed what can probably be done under reasonably favurable cir- 
cumstances. 

‘*Mr. Davenport showed that Leech lake dam was kept closed until the 
middle of July, 1884, and during that time the water in the lake was raised 
fourteen feet, indicating an accumulation of 6,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
water, The water was then allowed to flow until October 13, the dis- 
charge being about 600 cubic feet a second. The usual average discharge 
of the lake is about 300 cubic feet a second. Lake Winnibagoshish was 
raised twenty-three feet by closing, and until October 20 the flow ranged 
from 500 to 1000 cubic feet a second. The test in the dry year, 1884, in- 
dicated double the usual low water flow from all the lakes dammed, The 
river at St. Paul and below in the early summer of 1885 was ata very low 
stage, and it was concluded to make an experimental discharge from the 
reservoir, but the test was not made until August, when the discharge from 
Leech lake was 1200 cubic feet a second ; in September it was 1000 cubic 
feet, and in October about 450 cubic feet a second. In Winnibagoshish 
in August the discharge averaged 2000; in Velota, 1000 cubic feet, the 
greatest quantity at one time being 3200 feet a second. At Pokegama, 
the distributing reservoir, up to August 15 the discharge had been kept 
up to about 1000 cubic feet a second. During the remaining fifteen days 
of August the average was about 2700 cubic feet per second ; in Septem- 
ber, 3000 cubic feet ; in October, 2800 cubic feet, and during the first five 
days of November, 1700 cubic feet per second. In 1886 the Pine river 
dam was completed, and the discharge from that source in May was 600 
cubic feet a second ; in June, 500 cubic feet ; in July, 400 cubic feet. The 
low water discharge of Pine river is about 150 cubic feet a second. In 
1887 Leech lake on August 1 showed an accumulation of 10,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water. In August the discharge was 550 cubic feet a second ; 
in September, 475 cubic feet ; in October, 425 cubic feet a second. At 
Winnibagoshish the accumulation was about 10,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
and the discharge in August was 1500 cubic feet a second ; in September, 

1000 cubic feet ; in October, 800 cubic feet. This was a season of heavy 
drouth. At Pokegama the discharge from May to August was 1100 cubic 
feet a second ; in August, 1875 cubic feet a second ; in September, 1800 
cubic feet a second, and in October, 1500 cubic feet a second. At Pine 
river reservoir the discharge ranged from 600 cubic feet a second in June 
to 204 cubic feet in October. The reservoirs added to the low water dis- 
charge of the river an average of 2000 cubic feet a second for the first 
seventy-six days, or 1775 cubic feet a second for the entire period of 107 
days. The mean low water discharge at St. Paul is about 5000 cubic feet 
a second, consequently the water supplied at Pokegama was equal to 
forty per cent of the low water discharge at St. Paul for the first seventy- 
six days. In 1886 the average supply was one-fourth the low water dis- 
charge of the river at St. Paul. In 1887 it was one-fifth of the mean low 
water discharge at St. Paul. The decrease is due to the longer period of 
discharge and to the continued drouth. The rainfall has been light this 
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year in the reservoir region, the heavy rains in the south half of the State 
not extending there. Observations at St. Paul show that it takes eight 
days for the flow from the dam to reach St. Paul (391 miles). In 1885 the 
discharge added one and a half feet to the stage of water at St. Paul. 
Evaporation makes a loss of five per cent in the discharge from the dams. 

‘It appears from these facts that, notwithstanding seasons of drouth 
entirely unfavorable, the reservoir system has unquestionably shown its 
utility as an aid to river navigation. With the usual rainfall in the 
northern part of the State the success of the system is assured. Only four 
dams of the seven projected are completed.” 





Inoculation for Cholera. 


Dr. GAMALEIA of Odessa, who has studied the prophylaxis of hydro- 
phobia in Paris under M, Pasteur, and under whose direction several 
institutions for the treatment of that disease have been founded in Rus- 
sia, has communicated to the Paris Academy of Sciences (through M. 
Pasteur) a paper on the cure of cholera by inoculation. The procedure 
is similar to that adopted by M. Pasteur in hydrophobia, and experiments 
with the choleraic virus upon animals have been successful. As M. Pas- 
teur himself has apparently concurred in the value of the results obtained 
by Dr. Gamaleia, the procedure in question may be assumed to be more 
firmly supported by rigid scientific facts than were the inoculations with 
which a few years ago Dr. Ferran’s name was associated. It will be re- 
membered that, although Dr. Ferran averred that his method was based 
on Pasteurian principles, M. Pasteur himself did not concur in his prac- 
tice, nor had any practical result followed from the investigations pur- 
sued in Egypt by the French commission, one of whose members, Dr. 
Thuillier, lost his life from cholera during the inquiry. Moreover, in 
course of time it was abundantly proved that Ferran’s inoculations were 
untrustworthy. Dr. Gamaleia’s method is based on his discovery that 
pigeons inoculated with the blood of guinea pigs which have been in- 
oculated with cholera virus die from ‘dry cholera,” with detachment of 
the intestinal mucosa, and that, moreover, the virus which has thus 
passed through the pigeon gains in intensity, so that it will kill pigeons 
io from eight to ten hours, and even destroy guinea pigs. But whena 
pigeon was inoculated with the uncultured virus in the breast and in the 
abdomen, it became refractory to the cultivated virus of the highest in- 
tensity of virulence. By heating the culture broth to 120° C., and in- 
oculating pigeons on successive days with small quantities, they became 
refractory to cholera. ‘‘ The vaccine is sure and inoffensive when given 
in small doses and successively, and it is to be hoped that whole popula- 
tions may be saved by this method from Asiatic cholera.” The Times 
correspondent (August 21), in forwarding an abstract of Dr. Gamaleia’s 
paper, adds the following interesting details: ‘‘ M. Pasteur, after reading 
the note, stated that Dr. Gamaleia had expressed his readiness to repeat 
the experiments at Paris, in presence of a committee of the Academy of 
Sciences, and to try on himself the inoffensive and sufficient dose for human 
vaccination. He is ready to undertake a journey into countries where 
cholera prevails to prove the efficacy of his method. M. Pasteur added 
that he need scarcely say that he accepted, with the greatest satisfaction, 
the offers to conduct the experiments in his laboratory made by Dr. 
Gamaleia. The letter was referred to the committee, which nas a prize of 
100,000 francs in its hands for a cure for cholera, and it was arranged 
that the experiments should be postponed till November.” It will be in- 
teresting to hear what Professor Koch has to say upon these experiments, 
and the sanguine anticipations based on them.—Zance?, 





The Drainage Laws of Michigan.* 


DRAINAGE is an adjunct of national wealth, and one of its objects isto 
reclaim to cultivation waste and overflowed lands, abounding in many 
sections of the Union. When it was brought to the attention of Congress 
in 1826, by Senator Benton of Missouri, for the first time, this was its 
only object. That statesman desired that lands wholly untillable, such 
as the swamps and bog and overflowed lands of Missouri, should be 
given to that State on condition that she would take them and make roads 
around them, or do anything with them to make them in some way less a 
public nuisance. He was then unsuccessful. Afterwards Louisiana 
obtained a grant of certain bayous that it seemed hopeless to reclaim. 
There were certain morasses and bayous along the margin of the Missis- 
sippi river. In this way ten cessions of 10,000,000 acres of land were 
given away because it seemed beyond ali possibility of ever making any 
use of them. Arkansas redeemed some along her borders and looked 
upon the gift as a burden upon her people. Michigan was the third 
S:ate to get such lands, and, up to 1880, had received about 7,000,000 of 
acres out of the 79,000,000 of acres donated to the different States North 
and South by the general government; and yet by means of drainage the 





* Abstract of a paper read by Hon. S. S. Kilbourne at the Brick and Tile Convention at 
Lansing, Mich., Match, 2883. 
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greater part of this vast areage has been reclaimed from the bogs ang 
swamps, and much of it is among the most valuable lands in the whole 
Union. The States have set apart the proceeds of these lands for the 
support of education, a provision in the grant from the Union, and oy 
of it has sprung one of the grandest blessings ever enjoyed by any 
people under the sun—free and liberal education. 

The State at first undertook to build roads everywhere where needed, 
but found it an undertaking of such vast expense in the wooded regions 
of our extensive domain that they only partially carried out the enterprise, 

Of late years attention has been given to the wonderful benefits 
inuring to highways by tiling them. The old system of plowing and 
scraping them at the worst season of the year, in fall or spring, just when 
the season was changing from a winter’s ice or a summer’s heat, wasa 
useless folly, persisted in year after year, simply because our fathers and 
their fathers did it. It was soon found that even a single open ditch 
along the roadside was worth more than all the plowing and scraping 
imaginable; but when laying a good four or five-inch tile on either 
side of the highway was tried, it solved the question of hard and durable 
roads, and I am happy to say is beginning to prevail all over the State. 

The association can do much good in urging upon road commission. 
ers the certain and permanent advantage of tiling every road in this State 
and in every State in the West. More money had been spent on some 
highways that I know of every five years than would have been needed 
to tile drain and make them permanently good for a generation, and it 
is so in every neighborhood. Let the taxpayers insist upon a reform 
in road-making and repairing, and you tile men can helpthem. You 
can educate people up to this valuable change of policy, and it is your 
duty todo so. Make it a public measure, get it enacted into a law, if 
necessary, that every public highway must be properly tiled. 

There is now no more important subject before the people of this 
country than that of tile drainage. Its worth, alike in dry and wet sea- 
sons, isnow nolonger a theory; it isa fixed fact. It will renew the soil 
in productiveness, and more than double the yield of former years. While 
the land is aided in fertility by manure of animals, the air and the rain 
are still more valuable. Open the pores of the compact ground and let 
in these revivifying agents, and drainage can alone accomplish this, 
Drainage deepens the soil, makes a new and enlarged seed bed. To 
plow deep is good, to sub-soil plow is better, to drain is best of all, and 
all those united will restore your soil to its virgin fertility. I have 
thought one fault with many farmers was cultivating or pretending to 
till too many acres of land. They spread over too much ground. Their 
farm lies deep as well as wide, and the best is below the surface. They 
merely scratch over the surface, and weeds and sickly crops result. How 
much better to get 500 bushels from ten acres than a third of a crop 
from 50 acres, or half a crop even from ‘100? Tiling judiciously and 
deeply would bring many a farmer out of debt in a few years, who other- 
wise is rapidly and inevitably being eaten out of house and home by mort- 

gages. Yours isagrand mission. You have it in your power to benefit 
beyond calculation. You can educate your neighbors in tiling, and 
learn them how to pay their debts and become prosperous, instead of 
becoming beggars and outcasts, or ending their days in poverty and its 
consequent distress; through your means and advice they may change 
their sad lives and pass their old days in the comforts of a competency. 
Go forward, ye tile makers, and weary not in well doing. 





Sudden Death of President Elmer. 


RICHARD ALLISON ELMER, president of the American Surety Company, 
died very suddenly Monday evening at his residence in this city. He 
had been in excellent health for the past few months, and on Monday did 
an unusually large amount of work at his office, concluding the day’s 
labor by dictating a very long letter to his stenographer. He dined with 
his family as usual, but about nine o’clock in the evening had a stroke 
of apoplexy, which terminated fatally in a very short time. General 
Elmer sometime ago was a great sufferer from kidney trouble, but had 
recently congratulated himself that he was entirely cured, his death re- 
sulting from a different cause. The following outline of his career is 
furnished by his friends : 

General Elmer was born in Waverly, Orange county, N. Y., June 16, 
1842. He was educated at the High School at Waverly and was graduated 
from Hamilton College in 1864. Subsequently he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, but on the death of his father in 1867 he abandoned 
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the practice of law and entered the First National Bank of Waverly, of 
which his b¥other, Howard Elmer, was president, as cashier. He re- 
mained in this position for twelve years. In 1870, with Howard Elmer 
and several associates, he purchased a tract of rooo acres of land in 
Pennsylvania, in the town now known as Sayre. The purpose of the in- 
yestment was to establish large manufacturing interests for which the 
locality was favorable, and the place has since become an important rail- 
road and manufacturing centre. Mr. Elmer became a director of the 
Sayre Land Improvement Company, the Cayuta Wheel and Foundry 
Company and in other manufacturing interests of the town. 

When appointed second assistant postmaster-general by President 
Garfield, General Elmer was but little known through the State, 
although he had a wide business acquaintance at the time in New York. 
He had never held a public office of any kind, but he came so highly 
recommended that President Garfield at once decided to appoint him. 
At that time the ‘‘ Star route’ exposures had just been made, and it was 
desired to make the appointment of a man who had been in no way con- 
nected with post-office matters. Mr, Elmer had made no solicitation for 
the place, and he knew nothing of the intention of President Garfield 
until informed that he could have the appointment. It was several days 
before he decided to accept the appointment, and, when he consented, 
his name was at once sent in to the Senate and was confirmed on May 5. 
He succeeded Thomas J. Brady, who resigned the same day on which 
Mr. Elmer’s name was sent to the Senate. Mr. James was then post- 
master-general, and General Elmer removed to Washington as soon as he 
could make his arrangements at home, and at once entered upon his 
duties. Although entirely unacquainted with the post-office business, 
his capacity for such work soon enabled him to become familiar with the 
methods, and he engaged with marked success in the management of the 
details of post-office work. He continued in office under President 
Arthur, and when he resigned in 1884 his administration of the duties 
received the commendation of President Arthur, Postmaster-Genera] 
James and other heads of the post-office department. 

His resignation was with the view of attending to his own business, 
which had been largely neglected in his attention to public matters. He 
organized the American Surety Company, of which he became president, 
and his attention was mainly occupied with it during ee last four years, 
although he retained his connection as a director of the Waverly Bank 
and with other interests there and in Sayre. He held a controlling in- 
terest in the company, and was its guiding spirit. A short time since he 
visited Europe for the purpose of making a careful study of the methods 
pursued by similar institutions abroad, and on his return brought the 
work of the surety company to a thorough system, surrounded with all 
the safeguards he could devise. Recognized as a prominent and able 
business man, he was chosen as a director in several railroad corporations 
and other great enterprises. Personally General Elmey was attractive in 
appearance and manner, tall, handsome, the picture of good health, and 
always courteous and affable to all comers. His unexpected death is a 
great shock to his business associates, and will be mourned by a large 


circle of friends. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The New York Fire has entered Michigan. 

—The Hekla of Madison has entered Massachusetts, 

—Sixteen persons perished in a tenement-house fire at Cronstadt, Rus- 
sia, last Thursday. 

—It is expected that water will flow through the new Croton aque- 
duct in March, 1889. 

—A new mutual fire insurance company, ‘‘ the Agricultural,” has been 
incorporated at Lititz, Pa. 
f —The Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia has established an 
agency at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—A new assessment organization, to take in post-office employees, is 
reported to be forming at Boston. 

—Fifty-seven persons were drowned at Valparaiso, Chili, August 11, 
by the bursting of the confines of an artificial pond 800 feet above the 
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level of the city. A large number of houses were entirely demolished and 
part of the city flooded. 

—The Texas business of the Fire Insurance Association of London has 
been reinsured in the Norwich Union. 

—The ‘‘ Iowa Valley” is the name of a mutual insurance company 
which has just been formed at Des Moines. 

—The fire boat Havemeyer will be repaired at an expense of $12,500, 
Naval Architect William Cowle’s estimate. 

—The Insurance Journalists Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, at noon, Thursday, October 11. 

—Cuba, N. Y., where a water-works scheme was defeated last spring, 
is still agitating the question, which will probably be brought to a vote 
again. 

—If satisfaction has any value, money invested in life insurance gives 
a greater return than any other investment it is possible to make.—7h%e 
Aina. 

—Cuban newspapers estimate the damage to property by the recent 
cyclone on the island at over $6,000,000 in the Sagua and Cardenas dis- 
tricts alone. 

—Oliver P, Clarke has been appointed secretary of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, succeeding A. A. Clarke, who resigned on account 
of poor health 

—Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts last week procured the 
arrest of C. D. Miles of Boston, whom he charged with placing insurance 
without a license. 

—The new Union railway station at Indianapolis has been insured 
against fire loss to the amount of $250,000, distributed among the various 
agencies in the city. 

—The Philadelphia Item is authority for the statement that ‘‘a new 
insurance company, to be called the ‘ Board of Trade,’” is about to be 
organized at Chicago. 

—The Standard’s list of the fire losses reported in the United States 
last week is smaller than usual, reaching only $818,000, making the total 
since January 1 $81,892,000. 

—The Mississippi Valley Lumberman says that M. T. Greene and S. 
B. Barker, Chicago lumbermen, each carry $100,000 of insurance on their 
lives, and T. W. Harvey $150,000. 

—George H. Wheaton, a prominent wholesale grocer of San Francisco, 
has been elected president of the State Investment and Insurance Com- 
pany to succeed Daniel Callaghan. 

—Frank P. Sweetser, president of the late Washington Fire and Marine 
of Boston, has become manager of the Boston office of the Delaware 
Mutual Safety Insurance Company. 

—The Phoenix (N. Y.) water-works, recently completed at a cost of 
nearly $40,000, have been satisfactorily tested and accepted. The system 
comprises six miles of mains and thirty-five hydrants. 

—The Hartford Teiegram, the paper which recently attacked the tna 
Life so bitterly and was sued for libel and squelched by the company, has 
passed into the hands of Pat Sheedy, the sporting man. 


—Hon. Ebenezer Torrey, president of the Worcester Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, was eighty-seven years of age at the time of his death. 
He became the company’s president when seventy-eight years old. 

—A Pittsburgh woman, whose husband was burned to death in a 
factory, is sueing the owners of the place for $30,000. She bases her 
suit upon the fact that there were no fire escapes as required by law. 


—Commissioner Shandrew of Minnesota was in New York last week 
examining into the affairs and condition of the Citizens Mutual Life 
Association, an organization doing business under the assessment laws. 


—A singular accident is reported from Bridgeport, Conn, A work- 
man was hammering a piece of steel, when apiece of the metal, breaking 
off, flew up, and, striking him in the throat, cut the windpipe and killed 


him. 

—The fire losses in Indiana have been heavier than they ought to he, 
Insurance men account for this on the score that competition has been so 
sharp that many agents have been persuaded to take risks on property 
that would not be acceptable in the Eastern States, or perhaps anywhere 
outside of Indiana. Low rates of insurance are based on the hypothesis 
that the property is subject to a minimum fire danger, or that the fire de- 
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partment has reached a maximum of excellence. These conditions do 
not exist in all of the cities of the State, but this could not be discovered 
from the rates in vogue. —/ndianapolis News. 

—Anyone desiring to secure advantageous territory (embracing a promi- 
nent Western city and neighboring towns) in the service of a large life 
assurance company, will do well to scan the column of ‘agency wants” 
in this issue. 


—At Bellows Falls, Vt., John B, W. Coombs, who last spring finished 
a three and a half year sentence for arson, was found guilty of a second 
crime of the same nature committed four years ago, and sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment. 


—Ingersoll, Can., is at last in a fair way to get a water-works system. 
An engineer appointed to examine the matter reported favorably to a 
scheme for water-works. Maybee’s mill pond, Hall’s creek and Choat’s 
pond were examined. 


—A man anda boy were burned to death in Wilkinson & Co.’s (urni- 
ture factory on Lake street, Chicago, last Friday. Other employees on 
the third and fourth floors escaped by sliding down a bunch of telegraph 
wires. The building was destroyed. 

—Charles G. Fothergill, secretary and general manager at the home 
office of the London and Lancashire, accompanied by his son, his baggage 
and a Mr, Beaven of New York, has arrived in Chicago. Everything 
moves on just the same.— 7%e Argus. 


—A natural soap well has been discovered near Buffalo Gap, in 
Dakota. When the fact became known there was a general exodus of 
tramps from the place, and the Chicago Anarchists immediately issued 
an incendiary manifesto.—Sa/fety Valve. 

—The Insurance Company of North America has brought suit in the 
Federal District Court against the Missouri Pacific Roads and Texas 
Compress Association for $28,764, the value of 564 bales of cotton de- 
stroyed by fire at Greenville, Tex., some time since. 

—The Philadelphia common council has passed a resolution directing 
the committee on fire to investigate whether the rotary or piston style 
of fire engine is the best for service. Several persons will be interested 
in the result of this investigation, Wonder who will be umpire? 


—The October number of Table Talk is out and is, if anything, richer 
in good things than its predecessors, It is only needful to look through 
the table of contents to appreciate this fact. It is published by Table 
Talk Publishing Company, Philadelphia, and the subscription is $1 a 
year. 

—It seems likely that the proposed inspection bureau for the Middle 
States will, before long, be an established fact. At a recent meeting of 
Yew York underwriters a committee of seven, with J. Montgomery Hare 
as chairman, was appointed to draw up rules and name a proper man for 
inspector. 

—The Provident Fund Society of New York reports for the past six 
months an increase of 6000 in membership, not a case in court nor a con- 
tested claim, and not an approved claim unpaid, President Lockwood, 
who has just returned from a much-needed fortnight’s holiday, is to be 
congratulated. 


—The Portland (Me.) Board of Underwriters has elected new officers, 
as follows: President, J. H. Coffin; vice-president, William Allen; 
secretary and treasurer, Thomas J. Little ; chairman of rating committee, 
F. J. Rollins; executive and auditing committee, Warren Sparrow, 
Augustus Champlin, Horace Anderson, 


—The San Francisco Weekly Commercial News of September 26 says: 
‘* The fire marshal having advised such action, the insurance companies 
will cancel their policies upon the buildings at the northwest corner of 
Folsom and Steuart streets, the second attempt to fire them within a 
month having been threatened Monday morning.” 


—The special committee of the Manufacturers and Merchants Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, which has been considering the question of how best 
to improve the fire protection of the city, has reported at length, recom- 
mending the procuring of two new fire engines, two chemical engines and 
a fire boat; also the adoption of a good building law. 

—After the fire at the St. Anthony elevator, near Minneapolis, last 
vear, the elevator company and the underwriters promptly began the re- 
moval of the wheat from the burned structure. A wall fell and killed 
«a laborer named Brown. His administrator brought suit against the 


Syndicate Insurance Company for $5000, upon the ground that the man 
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came to his death by reason of the carelessness of the company, which 
should have warned its servants of the danger. In the |@wer court a 
jury found a verdict for the company. The case was appealed and the 
Supreme Court has reversed judgment and ordered a new trial. 

—Vice-President Horatio S, Stephens and Directors Elwood Johnson 
William H. Kern and Charles J. Field of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia were in Boston one day last week, and were 
entertained at dinner at Young’s Hotel by Plympton & Bunting, general 
managers of the New England department of the company. 


—Spokane Falls, W. T., which has been of late so sorely plagued 
by firebugs, offers a reward of $1000 for the apprehension of anyone 
caught in an attempt to fire a building in the town. The Mayor has 
ordered all saloon-keepers to close their places from II P. M. tog 
A. M., and the police will keep the streets cleared between these hours, 


—Up in Montreal some time since a man went into an insurance lottery 
scheme and drew, besides a prize of $250 in cash, a twenty-year endow. 
ment policy for $10,000 with premiums paid for a year. He promptly 
went upon an excursion on the water and was drowned. Exactly what 
moral this points we are not quite sure, but one or more should not be 
hard to find. 


—Marshall J. Wellborn, the handsome young secretary of the Missis. 
sippi Home Insurance Company of Vicksburg, is one of the many 
Southerners now in the North, owing to the spread of yellow fever in the 
South. The appearance of yellow fever at Jackson, Miss., induced all 
persons of means at that and neighboring places to leave for the North 
without delay. 

—A large number of new hydrants are being put in by the water 
commissioners, which will greatly facilitate the fire service. But the 
.rgument that this will do away with the necessity of purchasing so 
much hose every year is a poor one. At present the department is 
in need of more hose and should have it. Some day the lack of hose 
will prove very costly at a big fire.—7Z7voy Observer. 

—The Massachusetts Relief Association of Boston has departed this 
life. It did business upon the assessment plan. Last year its members 
paid in $5805, and the association paid out $6334 for claims and $6844 for 
expenses. Theregare now due death and sick claims to the amount of 
$6000, to meet which there is $600 in the hands of the State Treasurer— 
no other assets. The Attorney-General has asked for the appointment of 
a receiver. 

—Messrs. Endicott & Macomber of this city have put up several of the 
accident ticket boxes and are watching the results. Several mischievous 
boys attempted to tamper with a box on Washington street, by inserting 
white pennies flattened out, but only succeeded in making one work. 
The boxes are under the supervision of inspectors, and things of this sort 
are not likely to occur, and if caught the punishment is quite severe.— 
The Standard. 

—The Turkish government has entered into a contract with a com- 
pany to supply Constantinople with water for seventy-five years. The 
company is authorized to use the water derived from the sources of 
the Shandja district, and engages to supply the Stamboul quarter, 
the barracks, police stations and hospitals free of charge. The works 
will necessitate the importation of large quantities of cast-iron pipes 
and machinery. 

—Thomas H. Bowles of New Orleans, general agent of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for Louisianaand Mississippi, has been in New York 
for several days conferring at headquarters. Last week he telegraphed 
to his agents to push for new business, the company not considering it 
probable that the yellow fever will make any serious ravages in that part 
of the South. The losses of the Mutual Life by yellow fever in the South 
to date amount to $27,000. 

—At Atlantic City, where the Wood Water Company spiked its hy- 
drants a short time since, owing to a dispute with the city, a new com- 
pany, the “Consumers,” put its hydrants in service the other day, 
but the insurance men considered the fire protection afforded only fair 
and agreed to raise rates from October 3 fifty per cent on renewals and 
new business, and keep them there until the fire-quenching facilities are 
brought up to the standard or the old hydrants restored to use. 

—A Baltimore agent writes: ‘‘I have learned one more good reason 
why a man should insure his life. I called upon one of our best busi- 
ness men yesterday, and wrote him for $10,000. When I had completed 
the application he asked if I knew why he insured (he is a single man 
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twenty-nine years old), The reason was he wanted to make a will and 
lacked $10,000 to go around. With this insurance policy he makes $359 
(the premium) represents $10,000 in his will.— Zhe Weekly Statement, 


—It is always gratifying to be able to say a pleasant word about Wide 
Awake, and the appearance of the October number of that admirable 
juvenile magazine gives us the chance this week. We don’t know when 
we have read a more natural and breezy and wholesome tale for boys than 
“Plucky Smalls ; His Story,” and will go bail there are very many young- 
sters in town and country who are following Plucky’s adventures from 
month to month, and looking eagerly forward to each reappearance of the 
familiar light green cover. 

—From the report of the city registrar of Boston we learn that last year 
in that city there were 10,077 deaths, showing a death rate of 25.60 to 1000 
inhabitants. From disease alone the death rate was 24 to 1000. Con- 
sumption carried off 15.92 per cent of those who died, scarlet fever 1.85 
per cent, croup or diphtheria 4.27 percent. Of the colored population 257 
died, the death rate being 42 in rooo. Nearly 24 per cent of the deaths 
among colored persons were caused by tubercular diseases. The suicides 
of the year numbered 57. 

—Nearly every hotel in Washington furnishes its guests with blue- 
tipped brimstone matches. They_knock the flavor out of a Henry Clay 
ora Reina Victoria every time, and make it taste like a Reina Hoboken 
tewfer. ‘‘ Yes, I know,” said one of the uptown night clerks, ‘‘ But we 
are taking no chances, We don’t propose to have any explosive parlor 
matches ina five-story hotel. The average hotel guest sows his carpet 
with matches, and there is too much danger of fire for us to use any- 
thing but a safety match.”"— Washington Post. 

—C. A. Pitcher, the defaulting Providence bank teller, was on Satur- 
day last at Montreal sentenced to seven years imprisonment for taking 
stolen money into Canada. In pronouncing sentence Chief Justice Sir 
A. A. Dorion said that there was no doubt that Pitcher had committed a 
gross crime. He had done his best to wreck the bank by which he was 
employed, and not only had he defaulted in the United States but he had 
tried the same game in Montreal by purchasing a bill of exchange with 
stolen money. Pitcher received his sentence unmovec. 


—‘‘ The Jersey City officials,” says The Mercury, ‘‘do not take into 
consideration the rapid growth of their city and the extensive territory it 
covers when they come to granting an appropriation for the running of 
their fire department. Many thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable 
property was destroyed last Sunday in Greenville on account of not 
having an engine company located in that vicinity, the nearest being 
more than a mile away. The trouble is that the firemen have to cover 
entirely too much territory, and the fires natura!ly gain great headway.” 


—‘‘I believe there is money in those accident and life insurance com- 
panies,” said old Barkins. ‘‘ They allow you $1500 for an eye, $3000 for 
two eyes, $1000 for an arm or a leg, and $3000 for two arms or two legs, 
but they only give your widow $5000 if you die. Well, it’s easy enough 
to see that you can make more than $5000 if you die kinder slow. First 
lose yer legs, then yer arms, then yer eyes and then die. That's three 
$3000 and the $5000 for your widow besides—$14,000 altogether. I tell 
you, Jim, there’s money in that, and I’m going to git insured right now.” 
—Harper's Weekly. 

—Our exchanges reported a curious accident insurance case which has 
recently been decided in England. A man after having carried a policy 
for twenty-six years in the Accidental Death Insurance Company for 
£1000, last October, in climbing through a hedge while out shooting, 
scratched his ear; blood poisoning set in and he died of erysipelas, 
The company refused to pay on the ground that the accident was not 
the direct cause of death, but the court has just decided that the com- 
plaint which carried the man off was caused by the accident and that the 
company must pay. 

—In the case of the Equitable Accident Insurance Company vs, David 
E. Stout, Judge Howe, at Indianapolis, Ind., last week, ruled that the 
decision of the Auditor of State that a foreign insurance company is pos- 
sessed of $200,000 of capital and that it is invested as required by the 
Statute is conclusive, and cannot be inquired into in a suit by the com- 
pany, although the State Auditor may himself at any time in his discre- 
tion inquire into the business of the company and revoke its license if he 
finds that it has not the amount of capital invested as the statute re- 
quires, or that any other condition prescribed by law for granting such 
certificate no longer exists. The judge also held that it is not necessary 
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that proof of the amount and investment of its capital should be included 
in the statement filed, but that such proof may be made by any evidence 
satisfactory to the Auditor of State. Still further, that a certificate of 
authority issued without compliance with the statutory conditions is void. 

—‘‘ Sightseers,” says The New York Sun,” are so large a proportion 
of the visitors at the Equitable building after office hours now that the 
elevator men look out for them especially and will volunteer information 
as to the places where the finest work is to be seen, and give other direc- 
tions about the bui ding of their own accord. They are particularly | 
anxious that no one shall miss seeing the pride of the building, the 
magnificent offices of the Equitable Company, and will stop the cars 
there and ask people who look like sightseers if they don't want to get off 
and walk around the offices.” 

—A press dispatch from Harrisburg, Pa., of September 29, says: ‘‘ The 
court to-day, at the instance of Attorney-General Kirkpatrick, granted 
writs of guo warranto citing the Commonwealth Beneficial Association, 
the Equitable Beneficial Association of Pennsylvania, the Fireside Pro- 
tective Union, the Independent Beneficial Association of America, the 
Mutual Aid Union and Beneficial Association, the Philanthropic Mutual 
Benefit Society, the Pennsylvania Mutual Benefit and Accident Associa- 
tion, all of Philadelphia, and the Keystone Guarantee Endowment and 
Beneficial Association of Pennsylvinia of York, to appear in court on 
October 22 and show by what authority they claim to make contracts of 
insurance and to issue policies of insurance in pursuance thereof.” 


—The Australasian Insurance and Banking Record tells of a curious 
case of spontaneous ignition which occurred in a threshing machine 
working on some wheat stacks on a farm, and, as it says, revealing a 
hitherto unsuspected source of danger. ‘‘The wheat operated on was 
very foul of smut, which itcan only be inferred is, under certain condi- 
tions, highly inflammable, and was probably in this case the immediate 
cause of the accident. One of the hands at work with the machine says 
that a sudden flash of fire overpowered him, singeing his face, but was 
unaccompanied by any noise save a puff. The feeder knew nothing of it 
until he saw the straw ascending and the elevators in flames, which almost 
instantly enveloped the straw stack, straw and unthreshed grain, which 
were consumed, but the damage to the threshing plant was not serious.” 


—‘* Did you ever see a shoemaker have a new pair of shoes ?” asked 
C. F. Springer, agent at Kokomo, Ind., of the British America Assur- 
ance Company. ‘‘I am always trying,” he continues, ‘‘to insure other 
people, and let myself get caught. Ati o’clock A. M., August 1, light- 
ning set the building on fire in which I had my office, and to-day I am on 
the sidewalk, without a vacant room in the city, and no insurance, 
Books scattered, papers misplaced and a general wreck.” We wonder 
how many other agents are without insurance. How many life agents 
who, while pointing out the dangers of others, are unmindful of their 
own? How many insurance editors have made that provision for them- 
selves which they think is so essential to others? Experience is more 
convincing than observation, and example should accompany precept. 
What insurance has done for me sounds as well as what it will do for 
you, and is fully as effective. That life insurance agent who when busi- 
ness was dull proceeded to boom things by putting an additional policy 
on his own life wasn’t so far out of the way after all. He had all the 
courage of his convictions. Probably it wouldn’t be a bad plan every 
now and then for the agents to canvass each other.— Zhe Argus. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—H. E. Darling, agent for the Hekla of Madison, at Boston. 

—Mellen & Leach, agents for the Equitable Life, at Brockton, Mass. 

—S. B. Carter, agent for the Citizens of Pittsburgh, at Newburyport, Mass. 

—E. O. Fiske, agent for the Provident Life and Trust, at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—H. C. Andrews, special agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, at Detroit, 
Mich. 

—Birckhead & Son, second agents for the Home Insurance Company, at Balti- 
more. 

—J. H. Stannard, agent for the Accident Insurance Company of North America, 
at Lawrence, Mass. 

—James A. Miller & Co., second agents for the Phenix of Brooklyn, at Chicago, 
succeeding R. A. Waller & Co. 

—H. W. Hanna, lately agent of the Travelers at San Francisco, has been 
appointed manager in that city for the Union Mutual Life of Portland. 
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